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Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


It is evident enough from what has appeared 
in the preceding numbers of these Notes, that 
at the time of the rise of our Society, the En- 
glish mind in a general way was not sufficiently 
enlightened to see that the toleration of religious 
differences among the people was a righteous 
and expedient principle. Before going on to 
speak of the growth of right feeling on this sub- 
ject, in the period after the restoration, it may 
be advisable to consider what were the special 
causes that awakened such an unprecedented 
storm of abuse and hardship towards the peace- 
able Quakers. 

We think these may largely be found in the 
spiritual nature of the doctrines taught by these 
new reformers. Frederick Storrs Turner points 
out that in the long contest with Rome, “the 
verbal inspiration and infallibility of the Bible 
became the foundation truth of Protestantism. 
Calvin held and taught that ‘the Scriptures 
have come from heaven as directly as if God 
had been heard giving utterance to them.’ 

In the interval between Calvin and Fox 
there had been time enough for this Protestant 
reliance on the written Word, to become matter 
of education and habit, to express itself in cate- 
chisms and creeds, to infix itself deeply in the 
hearts of believers, until it seemed to them the 
very foundation of their faith, apart from which 
true godliness was inconceivable. The tremend- 
ous struggle of three generations with the whole 
might of the Papacy confirmed the Protestants 
in their belief that upon this foundation alone 
they were secure and invincible. How many 
Christian souls had lived and died in this faith! 


How many great preachers and writers had 


toiled for it! How many holy martyrs had 
given their bodies to the flames for it! For it 
what great wars had been waged, what long 
agonies endured! Now at length, after thirty 
years of internecine strife, half Europe had won 
the right to hold and teach the Christian faith 
upon this basis, and who can wonder that among 
the Protestant nations it seemed the deadliest 
heresy to doubt it for a moment? To the Pro- 
testant the Bible had become a miraculous book, 
not to be criticised, but to be revered, the su- 
preme authority, the one infallible foundation.” 

In contrast with this view, Geo. Fox and his 
associates regarded the inward, immediate reve- 
lation of the Spirit as the foundation of Christian 
faith. Robert Barclay in his Apology, shows 
that it is to this revelation that all professors 
of Christianity are ultimately forced to come. 
The Papists, he says, “ place their foundation in 
the judgment of the Church and tradition. If 
we press them to say, why they believe as the 
Church doth? Their answer is, Because the 
Church is always led by the infallible Spirit. 
So here the leading of the Spirit is the utmost 
foundation. Again, if we ask them, Why we 
ought to trust tradition? They answer, Because 
these traditions were delivered us by the doctors 
and fathers of the Church; which doctors and 
fathers by the revelation of the Holy Ghost, 
commanded the Church to observe them. Here 
again all ends in the revelation of the Spirit. 

“ And for the Protestants and Socinians—ask 
them, Why they trust in the Scriptures, and 
take them to be their rule? Their answer is, 
Because we have in them the mind of God de- 
livered unto us by those to whom these things 
were inwardly, immediately, and objectively re- 
vealed by the Spirit of God; and not because 
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this or that man wrote them, but because the 
Spirit of God dictated them.” 

George Fox says in his Journal, “I was [sent] 
to direct people to the Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures, by which they might be led into all 
truth, and up to Christ and God, as those had 
been who gave them forth. I was to turn them 
to the grace of God, and to the truth in the 
heart, which came by Jesus; that by this grace 
they might be taught, which would bring them 
salvation.” “The Holy Scriptures were very 
precious to me; for I was in that spirit by which 
they were given forth.” 

It may readily be supposed that in such a 
bigoted age, the assertion that the Scriptures 
were only a secondary rule of faith and manners, 
and that the Spirit from which they emanated 
must still be regarded as the primary rule ; must 
have startled many of the professors of that day 
and led them to accuse Friends of undervaluing 
the sacred writings. The controversial writings 
of that period show that this was the case. 

The strong testimony which was born by our 
early Friends against the superstitious venera- 
tion with which the steeple-houses (as G. Fox 
generally calls the places of worship of the 
established church) were regarded, must have 
seemed irreverent to some of the blinded wor- 
shippers who frequented them. And the priests 
were doubtless greatly offended at their denunci- 
ation of all hireling ministry. A few extracts 
from Fox’s Journal will illustrate these points. 
He says: “ Both priests and people used to call 
their temples or churches, dreadful places, holy 
ground, and the temples of God. But the Lord 
shewed me clearly, that He did not dwell in 
these temples which men had commanded and 
set up, but in people’s hearts.” 

Again, “ As I went towards Nottingham, I 
espied the great steeple-house; and the Lord 
said unto me, ‘Thou must go cry against yonder 
great idol, and against the ooalienen therein.’ 
The priest took for his text these words of Peter, 
‘We have also a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts.’ 
He told the people, this was the Scriptures, by 
which they were to try all doctrines, religions 
and opinions. Now the Lord’s power was so 
mighty upon me, and so strong in me, that I 
could not hold; but was made to ery out, “Oh! 
no; it is not the Scriptures ;” and told them it 
was the Holy Spirit, by which the holy men of 
God gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, 
religions and judgments were to be tried; for it 
led into all truth, and so gave the knowledge of 
all truth. The Jews had the Scriptures, yet re- 
sisted the Holy Ghost, and rejected Christ the 
bright morning star.’ As I spoke thus among 
them, the officers came, took me away, and put 
me into a nasty prison.” 

This was in 1648 or ’49, and appears to have 
been his first experience of what he afterwards 
often met with. He does not state on what 
charge he was imprisoned, but it is probable 
that it was for interrupting the preacher. He very 
often found it required of him to visit steeple- 
houses and preach to the people there assembled, 
but his usual course was to wait until the regu- 
lar preacher had finished before he addressed 
them. Yet he records another exception to this 
practice, which is so characteristic that we will 
quote it. On this occasion the priest took for 
his text the words, “ Ho every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters; and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat; yea come, buy 
wine and milk, without. money and without 


price.” Then was I moved of the Lord God to 
say to him, “Come down, thou deceiver; dost 
thou bid people come freely, and take of the 
water of life freely, and yet thou takest £300 a 
year of them for preaching the Scriptures to 
them? Mayst thou not blush for shame? Did 
not Christ say to his ministers, whom He sent to 

reach, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give? 

he priest, like a man amazed hasted away, 
After he had left his flock, I had as much time 
as I could desire to speak to the people. I di- 
rected them from darkness to the light, and to 
the grace of God that would teach them, and 
bring them salvation.” 

George Fox’s second imprisonment was at 
Derby, in 1650, and in the mittimus, he was ac- 
cused of uttering divers blasphemous opinions, 
contrary to a late Act of Parliament. 

The Act referred to was probably the one 
passed in 1648, by the Long Parliament, in 
which the Presbyterian influence was predomi- 
nant. It was called an “ Ordinance for the sup- 
pression of blasphemies and heresies,” and Green 
says of it, it had long been held at bay by Vane 
and Cromwell. Any man—ran this terrible 
statute—denying the doctrine of the Trinity or 
of the Divinity of Christ, or that the books of 
Scripture are “ the Word of God,” or the resur- 
rection of the body, or a future day of judgment, 
and refusing on trial to abjure his heresy, “ shall 
suffer the pain of death.” Another list of errors 
was given, the penalty for which was imprison- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 
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It was pleasant to me to notice some editorial 
remarks, in a recent number of THe FRrenp, 
relating to the changes which are being gradu- 
ally introduced in our schools; and in THE 
FRriEnD of Third Month 28th, I was much in- 
terested in the quotations from the Christian 
Worker, and editorial comments upon the same; 
yet I felt that it was dismissed with less criti- 
cism than the graveness and importance of the 
subject demands. While argument, or criticism 
for the sake of victory are better omitted, so 
much is involved in the ground taken by the 
Christian Worker that I feel it best to state the 
case briefly as it appears to me. 

The Christian Worker alludes to the Phila- 
delphia stand point, and admits it to be the same 
ground on which our Society stood thirty years 
ago. This being the case, those who continue 
to adhere to its principles and observe its testi- 
monies are the successors of the early Friends; 
and the Christian Worker says, that scarcely any- 
thing characteristic of the Friend is to be seen 
in our colleges at the present time. Why should 
those who plead for a disregard of the practices 
of Friends which obtained for more than two 
hundred years, desire to be classed as Friends? 
They have a right to embrace other doctrines 
and practices, but is it honest to claim to be 
Friends? Either Geo. Fox and his co-laborers 
were in error, or the “ Worker” and such as 
unite with it in disregarding the testimonies 
of Friends are wrong. No candid person can 
read the deeply interesting account of the con- 
vincement of George Fox, Wm. Penn, Robert 
Barclay and others, without feeling that they 
did not follow cuningly devised fables, but were 
deeply in earnest as they became more and more 
imbued with the spiritual character of Chris- 
tianity, suffering imprisonment and death rather 
than relinquish the testimonies which the Chrw- 
tian Worker classes as antiquated forms and 
ways, and says they are gone forever. 
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If, as I believe, Christ, by his Spirit in their 
hearts, led our early Friends out of the forms 
and fashions of the world, and caused them to 
become peculiar in dress, language, &c., will 
He lead us, their successors, back into the same 
forms which they, at the cost of such sufferings, 
forsook? When Friends come to believe silent 
meetings a real hindrance to advancement in the 
Truth, and the revival, sensational, excitement 
ground an improvement, they are setting aside 
our fundamental principles. How often men 
teach and preach error, but the still small voice 
in the heart never yet led any into evil, but as 
waited for and obeyed will guide into all truth. 

When, in 1832, John Wilbur, during his re- 
ligious labors in England, said he felt that there 
was a spirit at work in our religious Society 
that, if not withstood, would land the Society 
on the same ground from which it took its de- 
parture nearly two hundred years before, he 
was spoken against as giving a false alarm. 
Has not the sequel proved that his apprehen- 
sions were well founded, and that the future of 
the Society of Friends, as now existing, was 
shown him in the visions of Light? 

Joun W. Foster. 


Wester Ly, R. I., Third Mo. 31st, 1891. 


—_—— 
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Fourth Query. 


“Are Friends careful to discourage the un- 
necessary distillation and use of spirituous 
liquors and the frequenting of taverns, etc.” 

As long as any one among, us can remember, 
this part of the query has always been answered 
in the Women’s Monthly Meeting unquestion- 
ingly in the affirmative; and God has seemed 
indeed to wink at our ignorance in years past; 
but now, in the light of this present age, are we 
not called upon as Friends, who otherwise en- 
deavor to maintain such a very high standard, 
to do away altogether with the unnecessary use 
of wines and liquors. 

Webster defines “unnecessary ” as “ not neces- 
sary: not required by the circumstances of the 
case, useless, needless.” Therefore the women of 
our Yearly Meeting are appealed to most earn- 
estly, to unite in banishing wines and liquors 
from all purposes of cooking and in every way 
by which it could be considered as a mere lux- 
ury ;—and to do this not for their own sakes 
merely, but for generations following. Can we 
indeed truthfully say any longer, that we are 
“careful to discourage” the danger which is 
now surrounding us on every side, unless we 
have “the consciousness of perfectly clean 
hands? M. C. W. 


GERMANTOWN. 


Obedience to Parents—We need not scruple 
to affirm, because every day is more entirely 
establishing the fact,that the habit of disobedience 
to all constituted authorities, which is so wide- 
spread, and which will at no distant period, un- 
less God of his mercy interfere, not only loosen 
the bonds of society, but as with an iron hand 
break them into ten thousand fragments, has 
been born, and bred, and nurtured within our 
domestic walls, and at our firesides. Yes, it is 
the self-willed, disobedient child, never from 
earliest infancy subjected upon principle to a 
steady obedience to the parent’s word afd com- 
mand, who becomes in after life the violent op- 
ponent of all the constituted authorities of man, 
and not unfrequently the rebellious subject of 


God.—Selected. 
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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
Bermuda Letters—No. 3. 


Bermupa, Third Mo. 30th, 1891. 


In early life I had an older brother of men- 
tal powers and character which interested many 
friends and endeared him to those who knew 
him best; but he was of slender frame and 
weak physique, and his earthly life closed in 
brightness for the life to come, in 1850, when he 
was nearly 17 years of age. 

In the long illness which preceded his de- 
cease, Bermuda potatoes were a favorite article 
of food with him, and those potatoes are my 
earliest associations of Bermuda; and I seldom 
think of the Islands without thinking of this 
production of them. Doubtless the potatoes are 
much the same as forty years ago, and perhaps 
the cooks of to-day can prepare them as well as 
an affectionate mother and loving sister pre- 
pared them for my brother; but I never see 
Bermuda potatoes now that seem as nice as 
those did then; nor do I care to dispel what- 
ever enchantment the distance of time lends to 
their memory. 

The Bermuda potatoes on our table are small 
and poor, not nearly so good as our own early 

tatoes of the same size are when they come; 
Bat it is early yet for potatoes even here, al- 
though a few barrels are shipping to New York, 
costing about six dollars and a-half per barrel 
here. The “ Bermuda Almanack” informs that 
the export of potatoes for the first six months 
of 1890, were 35,714 bbls.—principally in the 
Fourth and Fifth Months—valued at about $7 

er barrel for the early shipments, to $4 for the 
ater ones. This quantity exceeded the average 
of 17 years—but the exports of 1882 were over 
40,000 barrels. A merchant informs me that 
Bermuda cannot afford to eat her own potatoes, 
but imports for home consumption and for seed, 
—the price of Nova Scotia potatoes being less 
than half that of the native. 

Onions are a more important crop in amount 
than the potatoes ; the export for the same time 
last year being 275,750 boxes or bushels, valued 
at about 400,000 dollars. The soil is very pro- 
ductive, and must be skilfully tilled ;—for the 
total exports of staple vegetables were over 
600,000 dollars in 1890;—and when we con- 
sider that the total land of the colony, exclud- 
ing some small islands, is only ten thousand and 
nineteen acres one rood and sixteen perches— 
rather small for a Dakota or California wheat 
farm—and that of the total acreage less than 
2300 acres are under tillage, according to the 
census of 1881, part of which is planted in 
lilies, and considerable produce must be con- 
sumed, we may conclude that the yield per acre 
approximates that of our best garden culture. 

The agriculture amounts, in practice, to ex- 
tensive gardening, as the patches cultivated 
rarely exceed an acre or two. I do not remem- 
ber one so large as five acres in any of our rides, 
as only the little bottoms or sheltered places are 
worked. Occasionally the soil is deep, some 
five or six feet, of a rich mold; but this is only 
in pockets,—as the average soil scarcely ex- 
ceeds that many inches in depth, and the crests 
of the hills are barely covered at all. 

A few fruits are produced, though we see but 
little beyond the banana and loquats—the for- 
mer of which are good in quality ; and the dense 
patches cultivated in many places add largely 
to the tropical features of the colony. 

The loquat is something between an apricot 
and a plum, and is a tolerable fruit too good to 
be condemned ordinarily, and not quite good 
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enough to be highly praised, except when at its 
perfection of ripeness. 

The lily fields of Bermuda are the most in- 
teresting of all the cultivated portions, and at 
this writing are just coming into flower. They 
are pretty as a deep green plant, with a lighter 
green bud drooping gracefully; and when al- 
lowed to flower in full, will doubtless be a dis- 
play of beauty and purity by the acre, seldom 
seen elsewhere. The bol are cut and packed 
in boxes, with pasteboard compartments, 64 
spaces in each, one space for each bud, as eggs 
are carried: the bud going downwards into the 
cell and the stem lying horizontally on the top 
of the partition, with wet moss spread over, be- 
fore nailing on the lid. 

We saw several hundred boxes packing for 
the steamer, by a grower, and were told the 

rice was $2.50 per box, or $2.65 delivered in 
ee York, which would make a large return 
per acre if all were sold—as one patch we 
viewed would yield 4,000 boxes per acre. Con- 
siderable time, however, is required for perfect- 
ing the plants from the start ; the crops of bulbs 
do not seem to be marketed beyond a small pro- 
portion; and after this date, the sales will be 
few, and the only market will be for bulbs in 
the autumn. Over-production is the great lev- 
eler of markets; but to the suggestion to a 
Bermudian that perhaps a lower price would 
increase the sale, the answer was that he thought 
there would be no increase in the orders ;— 
which may be true in the lily market, but does 
not hold as a principle in commerce in general. 

Flowers and plants bloom perennially in = 
fusion, variety and beauty, that only a “J. W.” 
can do justice in describing. 

Through gifts and purchases the pitcher in 
our room bloomed out in such glory with lilies, 
white and crimson, and the rarer shell-flower, 
and bird-of-paradise flower, that we took it 
down one evening to our dinner-table for the 
enjoyment of the guests, and received in return 
many thanks for the sharing. 

A kind-hearted elderly guest of our hotel, 
who looks after all the delicate ones of this 
large family, and has included my wife among 
her charges, secured an invitation to take us 
with her to visit a Bermudian family of note 
residing near by. We were met half way down 
the pathway leading up to the house,as we were 
viewing the many flowers which adorned its 
border, by one of the five graceful and accom- 
plished daughters, who, with their hospitable 
father, compose the family—the mother bein 
deceased, and three brothers, if we understan 
correctly, having homes elsewhere. Arrived at 
the house, we first were seated on benches under 
the trees, to enjoy the beautiful prospect of land 
and water, spread out below, beyond and around, 
wherever the eye was turned; and then we went 
through the garden, and were shown flowers and 
fruits, not innumerable, but many in number; 
were given cherries of corrugated sides to eat, 
with the remark, that the taste for them was an 
acquired one, but which we acquired at once; 
also a pawpaw was pulled, to be taken home 
and carefully dissected, for its curious contents ; 
and, on approval of its taste, to be eaten; and 
then with a nosegay of floral specimens, we left 
the garden for the house, the host coming out 
to welcome us and escort us within, where tea 
and cake were offered, as is the custom of Ber- 
muda. The room was quaint in style, being 
ceiled to the hipped roof, having no story above. 
The floor was without carpet or rug, but fault- 
lessly clean, and the walls were hung with bric- 
a-brac, and the furniture elegant. 
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The family take great interest in yachting, 
and we saw several pieces of silver-ware and 
silver cups which were trophies for their winning 
boat in the yacht races they had sailed in. 

Tourists to Bermuda generally leave their 
cards and register their names at the Govern- 
ment House, which is the governor’s residence, 
and in due time receive an invitation to the 
governor's “At home’s,” which are given on 
Seventh-day afternoons during the season. 

Not being people of fashion or much given 
to parties, we did not register, but a mother and 
son who sit at our table had done so, and re- 
ceived their invitation for the reception of the 
28th; but the son becoming unexpectedly sick 
on that day, the mother surprised me by asking 
me to accompany her as an escort, and after 
consideration, I felt satisfied to go with her. 

The entrance to the governor’s grounds is 
worthy of the chief place of the colony. A 
driveway cut through the solid coral rock, some 
30 feet high on either side, the borders set with 
lilies and other plants, and the high walls glow- 
ing with the gorgeous crimson flower of the 
tropical vine—the bouaganvili. 

The governor is a man of somewhere in the 
sixties, apparently aged a little beyond his years 
by his service as a soldier, having been in the 
Crimea and the siege of Sebastapol, and wound- 
ed at Inkerman, and since then in South-African 
wars; rather spare in build, and about medium 
height. At the moment of our arrival, he was 
at the foot of the piazza steps, shaking hands 
with the comers, smiling pleasantly, but letting 
the comers do most of the talking. 

I got but little beyond the salutation, as my 
companion had the precedence, and was able to 
occupy the few moments occurring before those 
behind us were entitled to our places. 

It must become irksome to an old general, 
after the first hundred or two of strangers have 
shaken his hand and poured out their cbattings; 
and there is a sympathy due to public men on 
these occasions. 

We passed from the governor to the piazza, 
and after enjoying the lovely view it command- 
ed of land and sea, sat down to a little table 
for the afternoon tea, drawing our supplies from 
the large dining-room adjoining, where were two 
tables set, one with decanters and small glasses, 
for those who used stimulants, and the other 
with silver teapots, beautiful little teacups, and 
fine pastry, sandwiches and cake. 

After strolling through the tennis grounds, 
where visitors who were not partakers of the 
refreshments were mostly congregated, we walked 
to the new Government House now building on 
an adjoining bluff—a fine building, but, regret- 
ted by all because out of proportion to the 
resources of the Colony for maintenance. 

These Islands are “ gems of the seas,” gauged 
by our northern latitudes, and more equable in 
temperature than any portions of the United 
States of which I have knowledge ; and I would 
hold no controversy with any who claim that 
the climate is delightful—for, although I prefer 
the West Indies in the winter months—yet, con- 
sidering the traveller's accommodations and 
other matters, Bermuda is probably more satis- 
factory for tourists and invalids. 

Those of my schoolmates who in their boy- 
hood read “Two Years Before the Mast,” will 
probably remember the lines:— 


“Tf the Bermudas let you pass, 
You must beware of Hatteras.” 


A couplet which, though bearing heaviest on 
Hatteras, is not altogether complimentary to 
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Bermuda; and we can testify to the weather 
being subject to variations. 

Our room is situated on the southeast corner 
of the hotel, with a view of the corresponding 
quarters of the sky, the aspect of which one 
day encouraged us three times to venture out 
for rowings and a ride, but when we reached the 
front door at the opposite end of the house, a 
cheerful and lively shower encouraged us to go 
back to our pleasant room. 

Our landlord watches his barometer, and on 
the 18th it began falling, and continued to do 
so for several days, during which nothing de- 
sirable by way of assurance of fine weather 
could be had from our landlord, and it became 
a subject of pleasant remark that something 
must be done to get. up that barometer. The 
barometer did change on the 23rd, but on the 
morning of the 22nd a gale was blowing which 
strengthened as the day went on, kept increas- 
ing all the evening, became a storm by mid- 
night, and culminated about 3.30 a. M. of the 
23d, with a velocity of 60 miles an hour—a 
terrific thunder-storm, with bright lightning, 
and a downpour which shut out the medium 
light of the lighthouse entirely, though but a 
very few miles distant, and reduced its fullest 
flash to the merest point of light. It was nice 
for those that could enjoy it, to realize what a 
storm at sea is, without being at sea at the same 
time; but the rooms of our hotel that held 
sleepers much of that night, were not on the 
windward side. 

The Islands are without springs or running 
streams of fresh water—dependence being had 
upon the contents of rain-water cisterns, one of 
which is required by statute to be built with 
every house; and where an extra supply is 
needed, the soil is scraped off the top of a little 
hill, the rock is whitewashed, and a gutter is 
molded up to carry the rainfall to an adjacent 
cistern. 

To those not accustomed to depending upon 
the skies for water, the supply seems preca- 
rious; but as I viewed the morning after the 
storm, the cargo of fresh water which my row- 
boat had taken in, my ideas of what rains will 
do for cisterns, were expanded :—the record for 
the 21st to the 23rd, inclusive, was nearly five 
inches. Droughts, however, occur at times ;— 
and economy in use becomes imperative,—and 
the hotel resorts to a condensing apparatus as a 


reserve. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Great Fire of London.—September 3rd, 
1666. The fire continued all this night (if I 
may call that night, which was as light as day 
for ten miles round us) after a dreadful manner, 
when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind in a 


very dry season. I went on foot to Bankside 
in Southwark, and saw the whole south part of 
the city burning from Cheapside to the Thames, 
and along Cornhill, Tower-street, Fenchurch- 
street, Gracious-street, and so along to Bainard’s 
Castle, and was now taking hold of St. Paul’s 
Church. 

The conflagration was so universal and the 
people so astonished, that from the beginning 
(I know not by what despondency or fate) they 
hardly stirred to quench it, so that there was 
nothing heard or seen but crying and lamenta- 
tion, and running about like distracted creat- 
ures. 

Oh! the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! 
such as happily the world has not seen the like 
since the foundation of it, nor be outdone till 
the universal conflagration. All the sky was of 


a fiery aspect like the top of a burring oven, 
the light being seen about forty miles round 
about it for many nights. 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about 
St. George’s fields, and Moorfields, as far ag 
Higate, and several miles in circle, some under 
tents, some under miserable huts and hovels, 
many without rag or necessary utensil, bed or 
board, who from delicateness, riches and 
accommodations in stately and well furnished 
houses, were reduced to extremest misery and 


poverty.—From “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hail,” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


When withered leaves are falling down 
And Autumn winds are sighing, 

When early frosts have nipped the, buds, 
And Summer flowers are dying, 

When woodland trees, their glorious hues 
Donned for the fall are losing ; 

And countless birds upon the wing, 
A warmer home are choosing, 

I greet with joy yon beauteous plants, 
Whose blossoms bright and cheery 

Add brightness to autumnal days 
When all outside looks dreary. 

They bloom when fairer ones have gone, 
Which graced the Summer weather 

When skies were blue, and soft winds sighed, 
And young birds sang together. 

These Autumn flowers remind of friends 
When life seemed full of sorrow 

Whose kindly smile shone forth ’mid gloom 
And cheered the cloudy morrow. 

Whilst fairer ones, more deeply prized, 
Our happy Spring-time cheering, 

Who heigheem up our Summer hours, 
Fled on life’s frosts appearing, 

And, whilst I muse the thought will come 
Of one our household treasure, 

Which like you cheered the winter’s gloom, 
Filling the home with pleasure. 

And when the Spring’s first flowrets came 
Our hearts with grief were riven, 

For he was snatched in early prime 
To bloom for aye in heaven. 

F. M.S. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
SOME IDEAS 
That ran through my head and off the point of my 
pencil during a sleepless night on the plains. 
Steaming o’er the boundless prairie, 
Late the Indian hunter’s home, 
Where the deer and antelope 
In their native pastures roam ; 
Where, in perfect freedom ranging 
On their limitless domain, 
And through every season’s changing, 
Feed the grazers of the plain. 
These may view with consternation 
Ancient haunts, ancestral graves, 
As the tide of emigration 
Westward rolls its frontier waves. 
Lo! the crowd that’s now around me, 
Safely slumbering in this car, 
Differing nations, tongues and people, 
Here to seek new homes from far ; 
Hear the engine’s strong pulsation 
As the lengthening trains they draw 
Of living freight from every nation, 
O’er the plains of Omaha. 
Sons from Penn’s o’ercrowded valley, 
Daughters from New England pour, 
’Round their native standard rally 
On Juan de Freca’s shore. 
Where so late the Indian wigwam 
Now the Anglo-Saxon shed, 
And the farm-horse turns the furrow 
On the path the bison led. 
Thus o’er pagan plains advancing, 
Is the Christian flag unfurled, 
Till the Gospel of salvation, 
Clasps its girdle round the world. 
Rolling on by every station, 
Nothing can its progress stay, 
Till its glory fills each nation, 
As the waters fill the sea. 


C. 8. Cope. 
West Cuesterr, Pa., Third Mo. 30th, 1891. 
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THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stair timidly, 

“Oh, mother! take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith is small and hope delays ; 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 

—dJohn G. Whittier, in “ St. Gregory's Guest.” 


(ee 
For *‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Quaker Strongholds. 


A third edition of this valuable little work 
has just been issued in England at the low price 
of one shilling. The gifted author has intro- 
duced a preface with the object of meeting the 
criticism made by some, that she had omitted 
from the earlier editions any reference to a cer- 
tain fundamental doctrine of Christianity. She 
states that in her view the scope of her object 
in the preparation of the original work did not 
“involve any need for a full exposition of our 
Christian faith * * * which we hold in com- 
mon with the whole Christian Church.” She 
gives a clear statement of the views of our early 
Friends as to the universality of the saving light 
of Christ, and as to their belief that the heathen 
who have not the outward knowledge are never- 


theless saved, if they are faithful to the light P 


they have. She also refers to the unhesitating 
confidence of early Friends in the justice and 
mercy of God, and their belief in the doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments, and ex- 
presses the view that the most Divine religion is 
that which refuses to believe that God requires 
from any, that which He has not put in their 
power to obtain. 

The following quotations will better illustrate 
the author’s views than any further attempt to 
condense them into fewer words. x 


“It is perhaps not surprising that our ha- 
bitual abstinence from the attempt to define the 
undefinable and to formulate for transmission 
to others those mysteries before which the deep- 
est human wisdom most deeply feels its own in- 
sufficiency, should have been much and often 
misunderstood.” 

“Quakerism, as I understand it, is largely a 
protest against the attempt to reduce spiritual 
life toa technical process—a matter of rules and 
definitions to be confidently applied and trans- 
mitted by human agents, and separable from 
the growth of the Divine seed in the heart. We 
feel this growth to be mainly beyond human 
ken—a hidden birth proceeding from a source 
unfathomable by the human mind.” 

_“To know in our own experience that eternal 
life is indeed freely opened to us—that it is pos- 
sible for us to be redeemed and healed and 
made one in Christ, as He is one with the Father 
—to know that for our sakes the Son of God 
did lay down his life, becoming obedient unto 
death, even the death upon the cross, that we 
through Him might have life—to know in our 
own hearts what it is to be brought under the 
humbling, redeeming, purifying power of the 
cross of Christ—all this is enough and more 
than enough to fill our lips with praise and our 
hearts with thanksgiving, and to set us free for- 
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ever from the desire for explanations of the un- 
speakable.” 

“If therefore we do not always either freely, 
or confidently define, our belief as to the nature 
and work of our Lord Jesus Christ, it is not for 
want of absolute and adoring trust in Him as 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world ; but because the mystery is greater 
and the trust deeper—fuller, broader, more 
powerful—than words can utter: because we 
dare not limit or define in terms of the intellect 
that which can be understood only by the child- 
like heart ; because as we ‘look upon Him whom 
we have pierced,’ but who has loved us with an 
everlasting love, and given himself for us, that 
the love of the Father to us sinners might be 
livingly revealed to us—as we look upon Him, 
the only language possible to us is the language 
of penitence, of praise of love and of adoration.” 


——-—— 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Unity in Christ. 

Those who bow before the throne of grace 
and seek to obtain mercy, having known the 
extension of the sceptre, and received remission 
of their sins through faith in the Redeemer— 
such are early taught of God to love one 
another, and to extend to their fellow-man a 
measure of that mercy and love of which they 
themselves, though so unworthy, have partaken, 
—this forgiving spirit, which is essentially the 
Spirit of Christ, is enjoined by our Saviour :— 
“ When ye stand praying, forgive.” —“ If ye do 
not forgive men their trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you your tres- 

asses.” 

Oh! how the soul of our Holy Redeemer was 
oured forth on that memorable night of his 
etrayal, when he prayed earnestly on behalf 

of his disciples, “that they may be one, as We 

are.” —*“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on Me through 
their word, that they all may be one:”—and 
that this devout prayer might be accomplished, 

He bequeathed to his Church the glory with 

which God the Father had glorified the Son— 

(even that heavenly anointing of the Holy 

Spirit! 

And, as we have received the Spirit, and been 
baptized by the Spirit, into one body, and live 
and walk in the Spirit, shall we not earnestly 
strive “to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” And how conducive to this 
unity is it, for us to remember our former dark- 
ness and ignorance, till the glorious light of the 
Gospel of Truth shone in our hearts, making 
manifest those feelings with which the Spirit of 
God holds controversy, and subduing our hearts 
to Himself by a sceptre of love. And if we 
love Him that begot us again to a lively hope, 
we must of necessity love others who are so i 
gotten of Him: for this is the great command- 
ment of God, “that we should believe on the 
Name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another, as He (Christ) gave us commandment.” 
—1 John iii: 23. It is by this love that we are 
known as his disciples. 

This love is one of the tokens by which our 
hearts are assured “that we have passed from 
death unto life.” (1 John iii: 14.) “This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another, as 
I have loved you.” (John xv:12.) “ Ye are 
my Friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” (v. 14.) 

Believing all these things, what cause of 
mourning and lamentation should it be to us, 
who were a peculiar people called out from the 
world, by a power not our own, and carried 
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safely through the hot fires of persecution, into 
the life, liberty and love of the Gospel of 
Christ ?—that we who own no man as master 
but Him alone who calls us Friends, so long as 
we are dwelling in simple obedience to the 
manifestations of his Divine will, how sorrow- 
ful it is that the lustre is dimmed, and that we 
no more uphold to the world the badge of 
unity, which once was the adornment of this 
people. It is only as we come out of self, and 
seek not our own glory, but that of the Lord 
alone, and as we draw nigh to the source of all 
wisdom and knowledge, that we can possibl 
have sweet unity with Him our Holy Head, 
and one with another. Let us then seek one 
another’s welfare, wash each others’ feet, seek 
as under-shepherds (in the spirit of the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls,) those who 
go astray, and pray earnestly for their recovery. 
Brothers often err through ignorance, in all 
sincerity; and the apparent divergencies of 
opinion and practice often icom up much larger 
than their real dimensions. And let us ever 
remember that though we may at times differ 
in judgment, yet, as we dwell in the love of 
Christ, we shall dwell in power, and being liv- 
ingly concerned, though unhappy dissensions 
and differences have divided us, as we humble 
ourselves before God, and seek the Truth alone, 
there shall we find unity. As the anointed 
messengers go forth baptizing in the name and 
power of the Lord Jesus, that they being re- 
ceived in that faith of which Christ is the 
author, their ministrations tend to bring into 
the unity of the faith, that God alone may 
be exalted, and have all the praise. And 
though the gift of miracles by outward heal- 
ing may not often be dispensed in this age, 
the command spiritually remains in force, to 
heal the sick, and cleanse the lepers. And if 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, surely there is joy also where brethren 
m the same faith are reconciled and united one 
to the other; for it is said, “they shall be no 
more two nations, neither shall they be divided 
into two kingdoms any more at all; * * * and 
David my servant shall be king over them; 
and they shall have one shepherd; they also 
shall walk in my judgments, and observe my 
statutes and do them.” 
W. W. B. 


THERE is a sense in which imaginary trials 
and obstacles are harder to dissipate than real 
or material difficulties. It is on our mental im- 
pressions that all our rational actions are based, 
whether that impression be true or false. A 
real mountain can be cut away or tunneled. 
The engineer’s business is to remove the moun- 
tain as a barrier; and, when that is done, the 
fact is apparent to every traveller to whose pro- 
gress it has been an obstacle. But imaginar 
mountains are not so easily removed. The mre 
and shovel of ideal demonstration, or argument, 
may succeed in their work to-day, only to find 
the mountain restored to its old position to- 
morrow. We deride such imaginary difficul- 
ties in children, instead of undertaking to en- 
gineer them out of mind. Yet we permit ima- 
ginary troubles to adults, saying, “ It is just a 
notion he has,” and then expect it to be of no 
permanent importance. But such imaginings 
are in effect more real than realities, and must 
be regarded as a reality to him who is possessed 
by them. In the tale of a French writer, an 
old man who in early life was frightened, says, 
that he is afraid of the night, and continues :— 
“T admit I should never have confessed this 
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tering, shoemaking, oe cooking, dressmak- 
ing, &c. Many of these persons were not con- 
nected with the literary department, so that in all 
probability nearly 500 colored persons had par- 
taken of the benefits conferred by this institution 
during the part year. 


Meetings for Worship in Glasgow.— A correspond- 
ent of The Presbyterian relates his adventures in 
Glasgow in attempting to attend church services. 
At the first place a draught of cold air descended 
upon the heads of the party which induced them 
to go elsewhere. They found, — to Scotch 
custom, the door locked, so that they had to find 
an official to open the way of exit. 

At the next place of worship at which they tried, 
the door was locked against them, because the hour 
for admission was past. As they were returning to 
their hotel, they met a young woman going to her 
meeting, which began ata later hour. They fol- 
lowed her. Here the preacher claimed the indulg- 
ence of his congregation, for not having prepared 
a sermon, stating that a few days before he had at- 
tended a wedding, and had stood near an open 
window and thereby contracted a severe cold and 
neuralgia pains which had unfitted him to perform 
his usual pulpit preparations. 

“The preacher, however, improved the occasion 
to give an extemporaneous lecture on this circum- 
stance. Said he, in substance, ‘Let me give you a 
few simple warnings from this subject.’ 1. ‘ Never 
stand in a draught.’ We looked at each other and 
felt that we should like to stand up and say, ‘ Why, 
that sermon of yours must be meant for us. We are 
here to-day in precise obedience to the law you 
have just laid down.’ 2. ‘ Never keep anybody else 
standing in a draught.’ And here the preacher gave 
some wholesome reproof to those persons who call 
upon a housekeeper, and who will not go inside the 
doorway, but keep the lady of the house standing 
at the door on a cold winter morning, and who in- 
sist that ‘it’s not worth while to come in, they 
have not a minute to stay,’ and who, wrapped up 
securely themselves, forget that their host is shiver- 
ing in the doorway with no wrappings at all, and 
is, perhaps, sowing the seed of consumption and 
death. This was a point well taken, and worthy of 
all acceptation. And then, in the third place, the 
preacher reminded his hearers of the sense of grati- 
tude he felt as he compared his lot with that of the 
coalheavers and day laborers who often contract 
colds and suffer pains too, but cannot lie off from 
work. ‘ And,’ said the preacher with pathetic ten- 
derness, ‘I have learned in these few days of sick- 
ness to be more sympathetic and pitiful toward 
-hose hard working men and women who have 
aches and pains and yet dare not nurse themselves 
into health again, but must go on and on in the 
same old drudgery for bread and butter,’ and he 
urged his hearers, finally, to be thankful for their 
every day mercies of health, and home, and friends. 
It was not a finished and prepared sermon, but we 
came away somehow benefitted, thinking that per- 
haps the obstacles were put in our way that morn- 
ing just to get this homely lesson of gratitude for 
common mercies impressed upon us.” 





Custom — Fashion — Temptations. — Custom 
can never alter the immutable nature of right; 
fashion can never justify any practice which is 
improper in itself; and to dress indecently is as 
great an offence against purity and modesty, 
when it is the fashion, as when it is obsolete.— 
There should be a line of demarcation some- 
where. In the article of dress and appearance, 
Christian mothers should make a stand. They 
should not be so unreasonable as to expect that 
a young girl will of herself have courage to 
Oppose the united temptations of fashion without 
and the secret prevalence of corruption within ; 
and authority should be called in where admo- 
nition fails.— Selected. 
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To carefully guard against small errors, is 
rhaps one of the best safeguards against being 
trayed into great ones. 


with the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held 
on Seventh-day, the 18th of Fourth Month. 
At this there were present, Mary Elizabeth 
Beck, from London; Stephen Cartland, from 
Massachusetts ; Harvey H. Haight, from Cana- 
da; Esther Fowler and companions, from Ohio, 
and Rufus King, from North Carolina. 
Beck stated that she had been furnished with 
certificates from her Friends at home, and that, 
if it were desired, she would present these at a 
future sitting. 
thought it was proper that she should give the 
meeting the information she had furnished, but 
that he saw no reason for departing from the 
usual custom of the meeting for the past thirty 
or forty years, fret to take official notice of 
such documents, 

founded on cogent reasons. 
quiesced in by the meeting, and the subject 
passed from. Of the other ministers present, 
none offered their credentials. 






















him two years before, setting him at liberty to 
pay a religious visit in Europe. He informed 
the meeting that he had attended London Yearly 
Meeting in 1889 and 1890; had been at most 
of its Quarterly Meetings, and a large number 
of other meetings, including nearly all in Scot- 
land; had been at Dublin Yearly Meeting in 







had visited the small bodies professing with 
Friends in Norway, Denmark, Germany, and 
South of France, and had gone into most of the 
families of these continental meetings. He and 
his companion had everywhere been treated 


their religious services. 
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many of the religious newspapers of the United 
States. Although no visible fruits were appa- 
rent as the result of these efforts, yet it was 
believed there was a service for the cause of 
peace and righteousness in thus bearing a re- 
newed testimony against military operations. 

The springing up of trouble among the Sioux 
Indians in the Northwest, had led to the prepa- 
ration of a Memorial to the Government, ad- 
vising the exercise of patience, forbearance and 
justice in dealing with these difficulties. One 
remarkable statement in this memorial was, that 
in the 110 years of the existence of the United 
States as a nation (from 1776 to 1886), $696,- 
000,000 have been expended in Indian wars 
and the attendant expenses. A committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings had had interviews 
on this subject with the President and other 
officers of the Government. 

An act which had been introduced into the 
Legislature of New Jersey to prevent the licens- 
ing of horse-racing and its attendant gambling 
in that State, had called forth a short but forci- 
ble protest, which was presented by a committee 
to the committee of the Legislature to whom 
the bill had been referred, and was also sent by 
mail to the different members of the Legisla- 
ture. So numerous and earnest were the pro- 
tests from the good citizens of New Jersey, that 
the bill was not reported back to the Legisla- 
ture—and so perished. This result was the 
more satisfactory, in view of the statement 
(probably correct,)—that a large amount of 
money, more than $100,000, had been raised by 
those interested in the measure, to effect its en- 
actment into a law. 

During the year, the Meeting for Sufferings 
had examined and authorized the publication of 
the fifth volume of the Series of Riographical 
Sketches, known amongst us as Piety Promoted. 
This volume contains 170 narratives, arranged 
in the order of time, commencing with Isaac 
Shoemaker, who died in 1779, and ending with 
Joseph Seattergood, who finished his course in 
1890. This valuable book has met with much 
acceptance. 

Under a concern which arose that the faith 
of none of our members in the principles of the 
Christian religion might be undermined by the 
circulation among them of writings calculated 
to produce this effect, a minute of caution had 
been sent to subordinate meetings. 

During the year, three appropriations had 
been made out of the funds in the hands of the 
Charlestown Trustees, to assist in building or 
repairing meeting-houses—one of $45 for a 
house at Marlboro’, Ohio; of $150, for a house 
at Stuart, Iowa; and of $500 for a house at 
Earlham, Iowa. 

The subject referred by last Yearly Meeting 
to the Meeting for Sufferings—of the condition 
of those meetings where the houses are jointly 
occupied by Friends and those who separated 
from them in 1827, had claimed the care of a 
committee, who had visited all such meetings ; 
but the way did not open to take any further 
action in these cases at the present time. 

A memorial for our late beloved Friend, Jo- 
seph Scattergood, had been examined, and di- 
rected to be laid before the Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings had believed it 
would be right to embrace the opening pre- 
sented by the general interest excited by the 
recent difficulties with the Sioux Indians, to 
issue an Address to our fellow citizens, on the 
general condition and treatment of the Indians. 
The reading of this document was referred to a 
future sitting. 


















Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced 
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A Friend remarked, that he 









which he thought had been 





This view was ac- 

























Samuel Morris returned the minute granted 











1890, and at most of the meetings in Ireland; 












































with kindness, and the way freely opened for 






His modest account was very satisfactory to 
Friends generally, who gladly welcomed the re- 
turn among us of these beloved brethren. 

Towards the close of the meeting, T. P. Cope 
stated that the result of his observations during 
their visit had been to confirm him in the belief 
that if ever the Society of Friends exercised in 
the world the influence for good which it was 
designed to exercise, it would only be by its ad- 
herence to our original principles and testimo- 
nies, 

There were no long communications in this 
meeting; but a large number of brethren and 
sisters gave expression to lively concerns in a 
few words. The first Query, and the answers 
to it, were read and considered ; and the meet- 
ing closed with a general feeling of comfort 
and satisfaction, and a belief that we had been 
graciously blessed by the Head of the Church. 

The Yearly Meeting for business commenced 
on Second-day (Fourth Mo. 20). Much of the 
sitting was occupied by the reading of the 
minutes. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for 
the past year, which showed that in several cases 
there had arisen a need for the bearing of a 
testimony to the Truth, or for pleading with 
those in authority. The Memorial to Congress 
against an increase of the navy and military 
fortifications, which was contained in their min- 
utes a year ago, had been personally presented 
to the President by a committee, who had also 
interviewed some of the Senators. Copies of 
it had been furnished to the members of Con- 
gress, and about 600 copies had been sent to as 

























































The Report of the Book Committee showed 
that during the year ending Third Month 31st, 
1891, 4,350 volumes and 2,625 pamphlets had 
been taken from the Book Store. These had 
been distributed among our own members and 
in various parts of the United States, Canada, 
South America, Europe, and Japan. 

The Trustees of the Legacy of Charles Wil- 
lets, had pursued the same plan followed in 
former years, of distributing among the colored 
people in the Southern States and Liberia, the 
mouthly periodical, called The African Friend. 
Several testimonials had been received of the 
high appreciation felt for its instructive and 
valuable contents. 

The Trustees of the Charleston Estate pre- 
sented a statement of their accounts for a few 
years past, showing that the funds in their pos- 
session had been diminished about $3,400 since 
2nd of Tenth Mo., 1886. They had on hand 
on the 16th of First Mo., 1891, in cash, $1,320. 
95, and in investments, $10,000. During the 
interval since the former report, aid had been 
extended to 17 meetings, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $5,425; of this, there had been sent 
to meetings in the compass of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, $2,825. 
In Baltimore, 400. 

Ohio, 400. 

Western, 900. 

Iowa, . ‘ ; ; : 900. 

The effort to sell the property in Charleston 
had failed owing to legal difficulties growing 
out of the fact that part of the premises had 
been used as a burying ground, and they had 
leased the lot for 99 years, reserving the right 
to re-occupy so much as would be needful, if it 
should be deemed best at any time to rebuild 
the meeting-house that formerly stood there. 

Much unity and satisfaction was expressed 
with the proceedings of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and a lively concern was felt that our 
members might so come under the power and 
operation of the Spirit of Christ as to be fitted 
individually to be representatives of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Society. 

The Report of the Westtown Committee was 
read and a committee appointed to nominate 
successors to them. 

A committee was also appointed to examine 
the Treasurer’s account. 

This sitting was a comfortable one, in which 
at times a holy quiet spread over the assembly ; 
and its business was conducted with harmony 
and dignity. 

We hope to give some account of the further 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting in our next 
number. 


Our Saviour compared the Kingdom of Heav- 
en to a goodly pearl, to obtain which a man 
sold all that he had and purchased it. 

It still remains to be true, that the inestim- 
able pear! of salvation is only to be obtained by 
the surrender of ourselves, all that we are and 
all that we have, into the Divine Hand. The 
terms of discipleship laid down by the Redeemer 
remain unchanged, that we must deny ourselves, 
take up our daily cross and follow Jesus. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Strates.—The Presidental party on their 
trip to the Southern and Western States, have met 
with a warm welcome in Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Little Rock, Memphis and 
Galveston, from the people, without distinction of po- 
litical parties. 

The Treasury Department has decided that each in- 
dividual piece of chinaware imported into the United 
States must be marked with the name of the country 
of origin. 


THE FRIEND. 


On the 20th instant, wheat was sold in the N. York 
Produce Exchange, for $1.25 per bushel. With the 
exception of the abnormal prices which ruled during 
the famous Hutchinson corner in 1888, this is the 
highest price at which wheat has sold in years. Chas. 
D. Freeman enjoys the distinction of having been the 
first to pay a dollar and a quarter for wheat. The ex- 
citement in the grain market was intense. The sales 
were 22,800,000 bushels, or more than the entire visi- 
ble supply of the country, which is 22,538,637 bushels, 
against 26,147,431 bushels in 1890. These were the 
transactions at the Produce Exchange alone, and do 
not represent the dealings in the still greater market 
of Chicago. 

The Washington correspondent of the Public Ledger 
on the 2lst instant says:—The falling off in custom 
receipts, and the large expenditures authorized by 
Congress, are causing the Sena officials to direct 
their attention to the emergency which will confront 
the Department next Ninth Mo., when the 44 cer cent. 
bonds become redeemable. There are still outstanding 
of these bonds, $53,000,000, and the day of maturity is 
Ninth Mo. Ist. It is feared that this sum cannot be 
materially reduced by the use of surplus, as has been 
done in past years, for the reason that the indications 
are there will be no surplus to apply in this way. 

An Eldora (Neb.) man claims to have a machine 
that will make binding-twine out of common prairie 
grass or oat straw. 

Ontario, Oregon, has been shipping fruit trees to 
India. 

Since the first of the year over 600,000 timber trees 
have been set out in San Diego County, Cal. 

The vote in the annual conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church on the question of admitting 
women as Scheguies to the General Conference has 
progressed far enough to show that the women have 
little or no chance of winning. 

Some time ago The Western Christian Advocate said : 
“Tt is a fearful ordeal to secure a three-fourths vote. 
We must have 7,500, the opposition can defeat us with 
2,501.” The total vote of those conferences that have 
already voted is 1,699 for and 2,127 against the pro- 
position. Therefore it would seem that the opposition 
needs but 374 votes out of the total of 6,174 that are 
yet to be cast in order to defeat the measure. 

A despatch from Ottawa says that it is understood 
that the smuggling of Chinese from Canadian to 
American territory is at present a subject of diplo- 
matic correspondence between the imperial and the 
United States Governments. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 474, 39 more 
than during the previous week, and 42 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 255 were males and 219 females: 52 died of 
pneumonia ; 51 of consumption; 31 of diseases of the 
heart; 30 of convulsions; 25 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 22 of typhoid fever; 19 of old age; 17 of mar- 
asmus; 16 of apoplexy; 12 of bronchitis; 10 of influ- 
a 10 of diseases of the kidneys, and 10 of diph- 
theria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 102}; 4’s, 122}; currency 
6’s, 122 a 123. 

Corton sold slowly, on a basis of 93 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FreEp.—Winter bran, $25.00 a $26.00; spring bran, 
as to quality, $24.00 a $24.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$4.10; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.15 a 
$4.35; No. 2 winter family, $4.50 a $4.75; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.90 a $5.40 ; Western winter, 
clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50 ; winter patent, $5.50 a $5.85; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.90 a $5.25; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.60; 
Minnesota patent, $5.75 a $6.25; do. do., favorite 
brands, $6.40 a $6.50. Rye flour is scarce and firm, 
at $4.75 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No., 2 red wheat, $1.21 a $1.23. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 82} a 84 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 654 a 66 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 6} cts.; good, 64 a 6% cts.; 
medium, 53 a 6 cts.; fair, 5{ a 58 cts.; common, 5a 
5} cts.; fat cows, 3 a 44 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs were fairly active and prices 
closed firm. Wool sheep, 5 a 6} cts.; clipped sheep, 4 
a 54 cts.; wool lambs, 54 a 7} cts.; clipped lambs, 43 
a 6} cts. ; spring lambs, $4 a $6 per bead. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7} cts. 

ForeIGN.—During the week two bills, one of great 
importance, the Land Purchase measure, and another 
of less importance, the Public House First-day Closing 
bill, both the Ministry’s own, came before the House of 
Parliament. To the first John Morley, representing 
the Liberal party, offered an important amendment 


which on division was overwhelmingly defeated. Par. 
nell and his followers voting against it, this being the 
first notable occasion when the forces of Gladstone and 
of Parnell, who were lately such close, strong and de- 
termined allies, stood opposed to each other on an Irish 
measure of the first importance. With regard to the 
second bill the Nationalists were again on opposite 
sides. Parnell took his old position of leadership to 
antagonize the measure, but at the conclusion of his 
speech, Healy arose and said: 

“Mr. Parnell has undertaken to speak for Cork, I 
rise to assure this House that neither on this nor on 
any other public question does he truly represent that 
city. If he wants to test the truth of my words, let 
him keep the promise he made to his constituents,” 
This remark refers to Parnell’s offer to resign his seat 
in the House and contest his district with Healy. 

In view of the pending by-elections, Gladstone has 
written a letter to the Mid-Oxford candidate of the 
Liberal party. He says that the measures which have 
been introduced in Parliament by the Liberals have 
shown that the urgency of the Irish question has not 
made them inattentive to the interests of Great Brit- 
ain, but the course of events has brought home the 
fact that Ireland practically stops the way. A majority 
of the Irish members, with the decided support of 
Irish opinion, have shown a determination to pursue 
the course which has won for them the confidence of 
the country. 

The draft of the new commercial treaty between 
Spain and the United States, looking toward partial 
reciprocity of trade with Cuba, was concluded on the 
17th inst. It is understood that the treaty fixes very 
low duties on flour and other articles imported from the 
United States into the Antilles. General John W. 
Foster, the special American envoy, who has nego- 
tiated the new treaty, left Madrid for home on 
the 18th. 

Land values in Berlin are said to have increased 65 
per cent. in the last ten years. 

The reply of Secretary Blaine received attention in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies on the 16th. Questions 
in regard to it were raised by various members. Pre- 
mier Rudini, in replying, expressed himself as being 
confident of the ultimate settlement of the whole mat- 
ter in a manner favorable to the rights of Italy and of 
those of all civilized Governments, all of whom were 
one with Italy on the points at issue. If it were 
proved to be impossible to obtain a favorable solution 
of the problem grave complications would not arise, 
but he would deem it a matter of profound regret that 
the people of the United States, so advanced in civil- 
ization, should show themselves far removed from the 
principles of right and justice, universally proclaimed 
and scrupulously observed in Europe. 

The returns of the census in India, just completed, 
“show the population of the Indian Empire to be 
285,000,000, being an increase of fully 30,000,000 since 
the last census, taken in 1881.” 

The ground on which Yakutsk, Siberia, is built, is 
said to be perpetually frozen to a depth of 612 feet. 

The Premier of New South Wales, Sir Henry 
Parkes, announced on the 17th inst., that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a bill providing for the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

Recent despatches received in Pari8 from Chili state 
that a desperate battle, resulting in a victory for the 
Chilian insurgent forces has been fought at Copiapo (or 
San Francisco de Silva, as it is also known), the capital 
of the Province of Atacama, on the river Copiapo, 30 
miles from the sea. Only meagre details of the battle 
are given in the dispatches mentioned, which say that 
the insurgents, after a long and determined struggle, 
defeated, with heavy loss, a force of 3,000 of President 
Balmaceda’s troo; 


Cuba, it is said, seems likely to supplant Bermuda 


as the truck garden for this country. “ Her potatoes 
and onions have already taken precedence over those 
of Bermuda, and now her tomatoes are taking first 
rize.” This market gardening in Cuba is being 
argely directed from New York. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house in Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, on the 19th of Third Month, 1891, 
James McLAvuGuutn, of Norwich, Ontario, Canada, 
to Lyp1a E. BALDERsTON, of the former place. 


Diep, at his residence, near Palmyra, Warren Co., 
Towa, on the 30th of Third Month, 1891, JonaTHAN 
Wricut, in the 68th year of his age, a member of 
North Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends. He gave 
evidence that his departure would be a happy one, 
and we believe he is enjoying everlasting happiness. 





